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THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY * 


THE CUATACTER OF ‘THE soUrery. 


The Notionnl Geuraphic Society is «scientific organization. 
In commen with most other sctentiie bodies, it i oceapiod in 
both creating and diffusing knowledge, Ey renson of its activity 
in the diffusion of knowlodie it had beromea peepiuiline woctety, 
especially in the national eapital, wher most of the addresses 
and techniral papers prepared under its auspines are deliverud ; 
hut the essential fret remains that itis a scientific sanciaty arn 
that [tis Its funetion to cremate os well o@ to dif’ geographic 
knowledge, 


THE DEVELOPMEST OF OROGRAPHY 


Ancient geography was a description of continents and sens, 
nations and cities, races and trifies, ward perhaps of animals and 
plonts; io the bewinning the deseriptions were oral, tut with the 
invention of sketeliiny, writing, and mappiig a permanent peo- 
qruphic art was developed, Thus ancient geography wes chietiy 
the description of torrestrinl things in words and pictures; anil 
included the art of deseribing wirthteatures with pon and brush 
aod graver, In this stage aeographic fentures were esumed to be 
permanent and were described in terms of form anid position. 

As time pissed] mon ohaeryed that tribes and peoples came 
and went, that cities were founded and sometimes abanilonedd, 
thict nitions wroee ond pissed wwavs and thus history came to 
be aod 1 thie element was gruclially jnhtrdtuced inte ceography. 


*fulumnent pomurie by Bod MeGee ate eeting of dhe Boor of Managecs of tie 
Remilety ut Jue a, et, printed athe indienne oF (ee Beard, 
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Still lnter it. was observer that ‘rivers ure diverted, lakes filled 
up, and islands submerred through natural agencies; jt wasalso 
foul that tuuny shore [ine ore shifting, that some lands are 
rising and others sinking, thet all continents arewnating through 
the action of rain and rivers. and thut the waste if the land is 
carried into the sens; thas geoloy grow up, and a tink eloment 
wis introduced even into that part of geography which deals with 
the more persistent earth-forms. Inthis stage geographic features 
wereassumed to be¢hangenble, and they were described not only 
in terms of form and position, but in terms of stage or sequence, 
This may be called transitional or medieval geography, though 
iteomes down to the present ih the books, and manyaeogra phers 
wii sore gooyrphie societies have not yet tisun above its plane. 
Moilorn studerite of ¢arth-forme lave dbeerved that rivurs cut 
their own valloys in definite ways atid at definite rites depend=- 
ing on known ¢onditions, and that eventoally the running waters 
carve the land into hill and dale, mountam and pliin, in w defi- 
nito way, albeit varying with altitude, structure, ond other ean- 
ditions. With recognition af the agencies: and conditions of 
geographic change geagraphic history became definite, and it wus 


found posible to laterpret the record of ages of continent-growth. 


from the geographic fentures, great and amall, displayed by the 
continent, Tn this way a new science was developaid > sonie- 
times itis culled the new geoyraphy, sometimes the new geology, 
somietinios geotnorphology orgeomorphy. It nintters little what 
the scioneo ia called, but itis important to remember that through 
reo nition of (inses and conditions geoeraphy was mised to the 
plane of science. This ts modern geography | and in thie stage 
geographic features are regarded as definite products of known 


ngeniy and thiusas definite records of determinate histary,andde— 


Ee j Hi in tere of form and position iz lit a THe is ey nobler 
end, the fading of wor'ld-histery fram geographic features, 

So three epochs in geographic development may be recognigud, 
tind their importance js none the lew heeauge some af thelr faa- 
tars overlip—for the overlapping of fuetors ia one of the charac 
teristics of developmont. The first was the anclent or empiric 
epoch ; the second.was the transitional or eeholastic epoch : the 


third ts the modern or scientific epoch, En ita first epoch peop— 


raphy was @ menger body of deseription of features and a crude 
art af describing; inthe second epoch if became aricher bed yor 
description al stiges ax well ns features, anid the art of deserihing 
was improved : and in #0 far as it has etitered into the third 


a ie c . 
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epoch it has heeome a selonee of the earth in whieh the chaos of 
goographio features sind hittorieal stages ia reduced to ariler, 
while the hody of deseription is enriched in quantity and even 
more in quality, and the artof deecriblig be greatly Improved. 
So in modern geography each district, the éontinent, oven the 


entire world is considered not simply as an assemblage of foat- 





ures, botaa nn expression of tatigible foros and conditions, » 


record of the past; and danindex to the future,and thus the dead 
features sre imbued with living interest, Briefly stated, the an- 
clentceography wus atatic, the modern geogmphy is-essentially 


dynamic, 


With the transfortantion of gaagraphy from: art to selence ite 
method chanvel. Ln the ancient and transitions! epooks, when 
dlestriplion was the end und aim of geographic work, men sought 
oknown lands and waters, and through their aml and cours 
the earth was explored anve for small arena in the Americns, 
Agha, Afrien, and Austealin, and for lureor but more forbidding 
wrens in the Aretic and especially in the Antarctic. Modern 
seortapher in like manner seek the unknown, but their eves 
wee fixed on agencics and conditions, or an tanses and eifects, 
mother than on material features, and their aim is the eotplete 
reading of terrestrial history rather than the conrpilete man prpinise 


of the terrestrin! enirfiuee., Soowhile the ovethoidks blend mich na 


the stages averlap, it is just to say that the early method of 
seneriplie work was exploration, and that the modern method 
is research. 


THE FUTURE OF OFMERATITY 


‘The transformation of geography began with the introduction 
of histeryand culminated with the incurperation of the principles 
of geology, Much was tiken algo from biolugy, chietly through 
the devttine of evolution, which afforded « rational view of 
suceeional relations: hat leas woe obtained from anthropology, 
dispite the fact that this Leaoch of knowledge was the original 
eotitributer of history, The poverty of anthropology a4 ia donor 
of geographic knowledge ia due partly to the fact that history 
waa fottered by acholixticiam almost from the beginning, jrortly 
to the fact that students-hesitated long befare applying the prin- 
ciples of evalution to human beings and institutions. Accord 
inaly human seography is still in the transitional lage, aq far at 
lenst ns most of the geogmphers and geveraphic institutions of the 
world are concerned, It 4s indeed recoguiaedl that tribes and 
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peoples come and go, that cities are founded and sometines 
abundoned, that nations ariveand pase away,aned the stutisticlan 
records the facts asthe erly geographer deseritwd formed and posi- 
tion, while the historian records the successive staves pa the 
mitlieval googriphor noted stages in the windering of nn over- 
loaded river; but the deasription, be it fortial of historival, is de 
seription merely. and too) miroly reaches the plane of science. 
The one thing needfal in modern geography is suggested by the 
ndyanee mode through thenew eeologry > itis elofinnite rengnition af 
He comes ced conditions fay ihich toman pregrew ie dumped, Wien 


‘this findamental principle ie graspod. dead statistics and musty 


history will be vivified, justas the dead earth-forms have been itn 
hued with living interest, and Loman geogrnphy will rise to the 
plane of seienes, Now, the first requisite for improvement is 


rooognition. of need, and the common teed of georraphy and. 


anthropology is x kevin v felt by a nuniber of students as to ste 
pest the future, anid itmay clearly be forewen that future stadenta 
will extend and apply our ever-inereding knowledae of canse 
anil effect to human progress, Stutietios: and history recorded 
in monmnents and) jotters, paintings and erovinge furnish the 
requisite data of form and position and succession, und may be 
milidod inte attractive form, lot nothing less than definite recaog- 
nition of the forces by which the successive stiues grow will in- 
fase the breath of life int this body of knowledge. 

So tt mav be predicted thit the yeowgra phy Hf the future will 
be devoted primarily to research concerning the fortes of the 
earth, tncluding these alferting peoples oni institutions aa well 
1 those ahaping land-forma and molding fainins aid floras, ane 


that industries, arts, commerce, Laws, governments, religions, oven 


civilization iteelf, will eventually fall within the domnin of def. 
nitely organized science and becorme incorporated in geography. 
The prodiction: is asy atid safe because the geography of the 
present is already on the higher plane with respect to the inar- 
ganic part of tt nibject: hatter, is well advanded toward thie plane 
with reapent to the evolution of Oratians, and Vokes up to the 
game plane with respect to the courees and canses of hun 
onpinization ; the fulfillment of the predittion will be simply 
the consumitrntion of present pirorress, 


THE PURPORE! AND METHODS OF THE HME 


Ttis the purpose of the National Geographic Society to Therenue 
and diffuse geographic knowledge growing out of resrurich ax well 
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as exploration. The more tangible instrumentalities omployed 
are (1) technical meetings, (2) popular wddresses, and (3) 0 
monthly magazine. 

The technical modtings are devoted to the presentation and 
discuasion of the resulte of geogrmphie redeurch, the announee- 
ment of discoveries made through nesearch or exploration, the 
diseussion of methods for exploration, survey, reseureh, revord, 
ete, These meetings are somewhat Informal gatherings of a holy 
of working geographers, bound together by common interest in 
jovtuphia progres. Hach contributes, vither under o set title 
arin extompore disenssion, to the cormmen stock of knowledge ; 
each i fresh from field or laborstory, and his ideas are devel- 
oped by persanal contact with the phenomena nnd forces of 
the earth; collectively, these active geographers form a hive of 
busy workers, constantly engaged in extending and improving 
the science of the earth, and thelr rewearches wre stinialated boy 
the encourmement and association found in the Society. The 
comuntiniontiine are Ulustrated, aa mquired, by maps, sketches, 
storeuplicon views, oblijerts, apparatus, oté, The inestings are 
open to members and guests of the Sonlety, but the participants 
are chielly gooptaphic workers and teacher. Tho working gong- 
riplors who maintain: the techoten) meetings areforthe most 
part officers of the scientific bureans and of the army and navy 
of the federal government; and in no other center in the world 
ire there so many working geographers occupied in-sn extensive 
a field, Other cobtributors come from: the universities and eol- 
lewes and the normal and high schools of the national capital and 
neighboring cities: and still others ary distineulshed teachers, 
explorers, or investizaters in pooyraphy fram other porta of tlie 
eountty and from fureigo Jonds, So far os thy official surveys 
and other peowraphic operations of the federal government are 
concorned, the National Geographic Society isa selentifie ¢lear- 
ing-house ino which the coin of knowledge and the securities of 
science are exchanzed and distriloted to mutual benefit. 

The popular mectings are devoted to (a) addresses by distin- 
guished geographers on topics of current interest suggested! either 
by reeirch at explorition, and (4) serie of lectures on imper- 
tant phases of geowraphie seletue by distinguished investizators 
or teachers. The popular lecturers are usually leading expo- 
nenta-of geographic thought In this ond other countries: The 
nddreste ore ilustimiod istally by sterboplinon views, some- 
times by maps and sketches or objects in addition. The wttend- 
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ance nt the popular mectings commonly rnges from 400 to 1400, 
and comprises working geographers and teachers, a well a in- 
telligent laypeople, and ineludes a considermble sprinkling of 
youth, mainly students in universities and schoola In ¢hoosiny 
popular speakers on current topics, preference is given elther to 
actual explorers or original investigntors who are known to trent 
poography asa branch of scienee, and ancl speakers arrange wit. 
present their matter freely, save that the exoussive use of pieture 
and anvtdote is distouraged—the object is to Instruct n= well ac 
entertaii, Still greater care ja given to the selection of lecturers 
for the orgutiized courses, The first requisite iz that ench spenker 
Sliall bea roougnieed quthority; the second j¢ that the trewiment 
hall besclentitic—that superiiclal description and pietorial hus 
tration shall be subordinate to the exposition of relations and 
principles. Tho lecture courses of the last two veard exemplify 
the methods of the Society, Nominally, they were deseriptions 
and illustrations of transcontinental tours; the deseriptions were 
presented by careful atudonts of the several ars described, and 
the illustrations were the fineat lantern sles obtainable, show-~ 
ing noted scente features: yet the essential characteristic of the 
lectures wad the interpretation of the weographio features in 
terma of agency and history in auch manner that ewch pave A 
picture of yeowraplic development, while the course -yieldel « 
living paooraonof world-making, When Ningara was depicted 
in ean ancl word picture it wos nol simply as one of the world’s 
wonders, butas o potent peorraphic ageney and vlogttont record 
of continent growth. “To thiaecharacter the auecess of the lovtire 
courses met beageribed, Other lecturers deseribo mowntaina 
and canyons and picturesyne consts ps scenin features with in- 
different succes aa tomasured by the interest doy ‘dloped 5 the 
Society's loturers described mountain glacier, pliin, river, coast, 
sri city Wa miirking ato ina grand procession of events, and 
opendd vistos through the aves with gratifying suecees 48 tess 
ured by the display of interest. Thue the popular addresses 
are Hot designed primarily for entertainment, for the display of 
luquence or the revelation of piatorin! art, or for minute accounts 
of geogrplic features; thoy are designed for diffusing interest 
and definite knowledge concerning geographio scien, 

Te Satie Gaoararnca Magazine i «a medimm of com- 
munication hetween geographers within and without the Soniaty, 
and ite dito is to convey new information and af the same time 
to refleet current ypinion oy geographic matters, In the selee- 
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tion of articles, books for review, subjects of notes, etc, preference 
is. given first to original records of personal work in exploration 
anid roweatuls, and next to evetemeatic Writings tern to orgnn- 
jae, and thereby to advance and j improve, geographic knowledge. 

Some of the most wHeient instrumentalities employed by the 
Socisty in promoting goographle kiowlodge are more or lus in- 
tangible, Through a large and widely senttured corresponding 
mombirship, iiterest in modern geography i diffused through- 
out the country; through the poblis, high, and normal -schout 
teachers; especially in the District of Columbia and Maryland, 
who are affiliated with the Society, a steadily increasing infiu- 
ence is-exerted on elomentary: seographic education. All the 
leading American universities ary represented in the Society, 
ani through them ite influence on more advanced education 1s 
large and constantly increasine: all the leading state and fed- 
eral surveys, geographic and geologic, are also represented, mmc 
in this way the surveys are brought into loser harmony, their 
interests are promoted, their vificiency ix inerendel, and the people 
wre bonelited: Th this and other ways the National Geographic 
Society strives to contribute to: the seieutific progress and thos 
to the material welfare of all parte of the country; and there ta 
evidence that its efforts are dur from unsuccessful, 


EIGHTH ANNUAL FIELD MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The abnual fold mooting, held at Monticello, near Charlottes 
ville, Vitginin, of Saturdiy, May 16, was-noteworthy na the first 
mioeting af the National Geographic Society in the well-defined 
geographic province known as the Piedmont platean. 

A special train left Washington at 9,00 a m., carrying about 
200 members and guestaof the Socioty. Neaching Charlottesville 
at noon, the visitors were conveyed ih carriages to Monticello, the 
homestead of Thomas Jefferson, Here they were weleomed by 
Mayor John &. Patton, of Charlottesville, inn felicitous address. 
Responding, President Hobbard happily characterized Char- 
luttesyille oan intellectinl ceriter of the south, nod, reforring 
particclarly te Mottivollo, enlogiaed Jefferson as-atatesinan, citi 
non, geoeraphoer, adueabor, and man, “Jefferson,” he anid,” was 
homon of acts, not words. His nanre is better known-and more 


lle 
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movered today than when he dled, So nobler epitaph was ever 
written on the tomb of any man than on that of Jefferson; “The 
author of the Declarition of Independence and the founder of 
the University of Virginia.’ Ap addres of weldintie on sing 
mart of the University of Virginia by the Rectur, Dr W. 0. 8 
Randolph, wae then presented, to whieh General Greely ri: 
sponded, Mr Rosewell Page, of Richmond, spolce gracefully on 
behalfiof the Assiciation for the Preservation of Virginian An- 
tijuities, welopring the Nation Geographic Society to Virginia, 
and deseribing the work of the Associntion in preserving James: 
town and other historic sitesof geographic interest; and MrJnf 
feraon M. Levy, ownerof Monticello, in afew well-chosen words, 
extended the hospitality of the historic mansion to the Society, 
Asan alumnus of the University of Virginia anda menher ofthe 
National Geographic Society, the Rov, Dr Ranlolph FL MeKim 
delivered an entertaining address on “ Jefferson at Home” He 
dewrilbed the foutdiog of the university under Jefforson’s plans 
and tireless supervision, and oxplained the admirable prinoiples 
by whieh the aniversity ia controlled—the high scholarship, 
tho oloetive system, the porsonal-honor system of diseipline, thie 
ponciple of religious freadom—anid showed by ilinstmtion and 
exmimnple that the breaith and -soondness of education in this 
institution prove Jedferson to have been far in advance of tis 
timesastnnoluentor, Adilresses falloweid on the Physiography 
of the Piedinout Phiteau,” on “Albemurte in aay alutionary 
This," and on “Spottawood’é Expedition of 1710;" these are 
ayrprinded, After a eollation the visitors attended a miont gree. 
ible reception at the untversity. 

The details of the meeting were arrunwed by a committoo under 
the chairmanship of Dr David T. Dhiy, including ropresititatives 
from the municipality. of (harlottesrile and the University of 
Virginia, the bons of the Amerienn Hevolution, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Assoviation for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities, and the Colombia Historicn] Society. 


The addresses of special geographic interest follow, 


GEOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU 
By W Jd Motien 


Monticullo is the northernmost knob of a low mountain range ; 
it overlooks a fnir aod fertile plain, glorious in vernal verdure 
and the promise of a rich hurvest of golden grainand porple 
grupea in autumn, The plain is not monotonously smooth ; 
here it indulates-in graceful swells, there it dips inte rocky river 
gorges winding across ite width, an 4 oleewhere Ht rises inte ragued 
runges running parallel with the neighboring Blue Ridge, Such 
ix the Medmout plain within view of Monticello, and such is the 
province throughout fts extent from New York to Alabama; 
everywhere it ie bounded on thesouthenst by the eoastward low- 
land and on the northwest by the Appalachian mountains, and 
everywhere it rises eo high above the constal plain that it is fitly 
called «© plateaux. This undulant upland, with ite trnaverse 
riverwavs, ite parle! reoges, and ita fertile soil, is a peeord of 
unwritten history stretching far into the wordless past. 

Consider the rivers and the tributaries by which they ure fed; 
Riyanna river runs yellow with mud; sumetiniues it is clearer, 
but after the great storm or the Caria freahiet ik fe still mere 
heavily laden with earth matter washed in from the hills; thts 
the Rivanne with ita tributaries, and all the neighboring rivers 
of the provined are inedsaantly carrying the debris of the land to 
thesea. How much the Rivanns carries has not beet nieasared, 
but the burdens borne by the Mississippi and Potomac and 
many other rivers have been weighed and a rate for river, work 
bes been fixed, and thus it is known that the Rivyanna, with ite 
tributary mill-streams and brooks and storm ills, robe the land 
on which its waters guther of x layer of soils third ofan inch in 
avorute thickness during each century. This is an initial point 
in the reading of georaphic history, He who desires to com- 
prehend the recerd of the ages must realize that the Ind i not 
—anindestructible thing, that the Wills aro not eternal, that the 
streoms work ever and in time accomplish much; he miust un- 
dersinnid that since Jamestown was founded an inch of soil of 
rovk has boon removed from every average sere about Rivanne 
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river arid olsewhere throughout the Piedmont pravines. So the 
brawling brooles wre turbulent rivers declare that the Piedmont 
hills and valleys are slowly but incesnntiy wasting. 

Consider the ware in which the waters run: Some rivers flow 
sluggishly In trond, flat-bottomed valleys funked by gentle 
Slopes, butthe Rivanna and all its feders and neighbors rush 
through narmnw, rock-bound gorges, and on coaching. the oomstal 
plain cascade over huge bowlders and rugged lndges down nearly 
or quite to tide-level. Now, swift-flowing waters out thetrehan- 
nels quickly, and the fact that all the Piedimonttivers, large and 
small, are incessantly corrading their beds yet are unuble to 
entve them down to tidelevel, proves that the lund ia lifting, 
This is the second of the two aturting points.in the reading of 
eemraphic history; he who would learn how eentinents came 
to be inuat realize thut the earth-crust is ever wurping, that all 
lands ate slowly rising of sinking tn some of their parts, and 
that strimtns ote living witnesses of the movement—for without 
this realization he must needs linger at the threshold of knowl- 
edge, where the forefithers unwittingly loitered bofore eoography 
became science, and lewre to others the joy of full widerstanding. 
The rute of lancd-lifting has not heen meonsured, but since even 
the strongest streams are unible to cut their narrow channels 
dawn ‘to tide-level, the mte must be many timea the men sur- 
facs waste. Probably the Piedmont is rsitiz about as rapidly 
as the adjacent lowland le sinking, ani this haw been reckoned 
at two feet per century in New Jersey, and may be one-third 4p 
much in Viruinin, By reson of the Jand- -lifting the moderna 
Piedmont channels are carved sharply In the rocks these chan- 
Hels are but the bettors of sharp-cat gorges 100 to 300 fest duep 
(the trenches of the recently defined Ozarkian epoch), aod thus 
the gorges indicate that the lifting of the Piedmont is not the 
movernent of a day or millenium-merely, bot has: continoed 
through ages. So the rushing rivers and rugged riverways of 
the Fiedinant declare that the province is now, and Jong hns- 
bean, tiglig more rapidly than the hills and valleys-are wasting. 

Consider next the parallel mountain ranges: Montieallo and 
the rest of Carter mountain are but a ridge of hoard reck scored 
by mvines and thinly moantled with soil, and Ragged mountain 
on the west, Southwest mountain on the north, and all the other 
ranges diversifying the plitenu are its dounterparts, The moun- 
ining are nibbed with silicionsachisis or quartzites or other rocks 
that resist woll the work of the weather, the beating of stort, 
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and the cutting of streame; while the rocks underlying the fertile 
fields of the plain are softer selisty easily weathered and worn 
away. Now, the development of topographic forme is an evoli- 
tion whose key-nite is“ the sorvival of the hardest; hence the 
Piedmont ranges may bo (and indeed must be, sites no other 
nitional explanation has ever boen framed) regneded as remnants 
ofanancient plateau whose softer portions have boon swept away 
by the storms and streams of the ages, These minges rise 500 to 
2,000 fest above the uniulant plain by which they arv tanked; 
it follows that not only the vertion) furlongs roquiret! ho Lee the 
present plates to the higher orest= has been horneseaward, tot 
so mich more aa Wie crests themselves may have loet; it follows, 
ton, that the time required for the waste of these thousand of 
vertion! fect of rock matter at the known rate of & third of an 
inch in a century must hive been vast, too vaet for realy reali- 
zation. So the Plolmont ranges declare the antijuiiy of the 
provines, and testify that the modern platest is bitthe founda- 
ton of a greater one in ages gone. 

Turn now to the structure of the rocks exposed in gorge and 
mountain side: Calloctively theap am known ss the Medmont 
achists; they are hatder or softer, traversed by dikes, or cut by 
(quarts veins, lit everywhere they are highly tilted in» trend 
conforming to the extension of the province; yet the composi- 
tion of the achists indivoates that they were originally marine 
sediments auch as are acoumulated in nearly horigontal sheets 
on the sen bottom. Now,-sedimentary rocks are tiltind ard 
alterai only by profound movernents.in the earth-crust which 
at the same time produce grat mannigain ranges, and the strac- 
ture of the Piedmont rocks indicatea'that they are the roota of a 
bron mountain ranve: such i« the conclusion of modern geol- 
oxv. Under this interpretation, the undulant and mountain- 
ombossed platen of the Piedmont must berecarded nthe bean 
portion of a vast muss of inclined recks.of which an unmeasured 
upper portion bas been planed p»way; no trace of the original) 
SUrince Appears j the softer strata end i in the soil and! the harder 
strata crop out it the mages, and both point mutely te nn ancient 
eutfion far above: there ia nothing to indicate that originally the 
mis inay net hare extended ten milesatpward, and the etrne- 
tore cannot be faterpented by geology save by assuming that its 
sumimit-waa ob least half a mile of o mille above tho highest 
crests of today. While the height of the ancient mountain 
of whieh the present Piedmont is the foundation tay vot be 
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meured in the provines, it may be determined roughly from 
the neighboring Appulachian province, where the sedimentary 
strata ave corrogated as by compression frot southoestto north- 
west fit long ranges trending piitailel with the provinces, and 
where the rocks are s little alternd that their thickener mile bay 
measurod aecurately, The two provinces are cligely related, 

diffuring chiefly in the greater compression suffered hy the Pied- 
mont rocke: and frequently in the mountain provinces, ad always 
in the Piedmont, the strata expose planededges. Now tho planed 
Appalachinn strate are three tmilesor more i in vertionl thick tens, 
diinonstmting that so much of rock matter haa boon carro 
away; and while the Medmont waste may have teen somewhat 
greater or a trifle leas, all authorities are agreed that at least one 
atl probably three or more vertical miles of rock matter hare 
Hone into the sea, The evidence of the two provinces ix cor- 
rblioratod hy that ofa third: for the coastal plnin, to 2 width of 
some Lundeed niles min a depth of aotioe thetusanel fot, ia built 
of sediments danionstrubly derived from. the lost mountains 
The time reyuired for the paring down and bearing away of this 
immense mass of rock at the kodwn rate of at lich in throw 
centuries, or at any other eoncetvable rete, ie vaat, so vast aa to 
tax the mini; yet ho who falters at aceepting the facts of mass 
or time only confesses failure to gmap this and other problems 
of modern geography. So the Piedmont rocks attest that the 
province i but the foundation of a rmnge, ay 75 miles wide and 
Sntiles high; and the rivers and the rocks declare with one yotoe 
that this vast volume bas been swept into the ca to baild another 
province, This story of the movitg of mountains is striking: 
Colorido canyon is sometimes regarded as the world’s moat im- 
pressive example of the work of rain and river, yet the Piedmont 
ie-etill more impressive; for the James and Potomac and Susque- 
hanna must hoye traversed the aneient range in warped ne loss 
profound than the Grund canyon, yet the storms and tributary 
strinins sinyed not when the canyons were cut, but continued 
consuming the miunvon walle until they were gone, even until 
the mountwins were not—the Colorade has-cut.a trench, the 
Piekiiont rivers have carved 4 province. 

This the fertile plain of the Piedmont, the transverse river 
Ways, the parallel minges, the subsoil rocks, toom with history 
which he who tarrics a little may clearly read: they-tell that the 
land ja wasting into the #ea at tieasured mite, vet that In the 
present epoch the land-mass ts lifting still more mpidly; they 
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tell that these processes wrought in the post (the long past whose 
hours wre es millions of years} so persistently that they moved 
A mountain range and lined an ocean-side. The soil, too, tells 
of conquest over savages and bensts, of the blossoming of the 
Wilderness wt human behest, of the flowering of culture and the 
tipering of intellect, aver all the fair and fertile plain wrought 
during the nges; but thie story of mun’s duminion is writ clearer 
in the leaves of books than in the furrows af the fields 


SPOTTSWOOD'S EXPEDITION OF 1716 


By De Winwas ML. THonsros, 
Cirnin of the Faculty aot Cninerndtiy ig’ Virgie 


Nearly 130 wears age there was formed inthe Old) Dominion 
a prototype of the National Gedgrapihio Sochety, The governor 
of the colony, Alexander Spottawood—trained in Marlborough’. 
legrona and bearina honorable acare from Elenhetio—was ite 
howl, Hobert beverly, the historian of Virginia; John Fontaine, 
the chronidler of their exploration, with Todd and Robinson and 
Taylor and Brooke and Mason, and other names famous in Vir- 
‘ginian anal, were on theoroll The fortunate preerration of 
Fontaine's Journal, anid its publiewtion® in the Rev. Philip 
Slaughter’s “Histary of St. Mark's Parish,” makes it exsy to 
atic pt o reproduction of the atory of this historic ride, 

Ten of these Virginian gentlemen, with four Indian vwides and 
two ainall companies of fingers, nssomblind on Atugtst 6, 1714, 
at Germanna, on the banks of the Rappahiwninock, and act out 
thones to explore the posses of what they called the highest 
ridge of mountains.” “ For this expedition,” says tho Rev Huzh 
Jones, chaplain of the House of Burgesses, “they were obliged 
lo provide a great quantity of horseshoes, things seldom used in 
the easter part of Virginia, where there are no stones, upon 
which acewunt the governor, upon his return, presented ede af 
his companions with a wollen horseshoe, with the inseription on 
one side—Sie jivud trenaeidere montes.”” Such waa the badge of 
this carly society of explorers, now called in Virginian stury the 
1 Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.” 

One of these littie golden memorials of that far-olt time would 
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bed highly prized treasure in our own day, when lively interest 
in the history of our donmimonwealth render precigua eviry 
cotinine wie of ite heroic age; but all of them would seem to 
have perished. In that dismal effort to endow this charming 
story of Spottawoods ride with romantic and tragic interest, 
“The Knight of the Horse Shoe,” by Dr Wm, A. Caruthers, is 
contained the following: letter, which gives authentic ovidence 
of the preservation of ono of three ornumentston loteday, But 
even this Caruthers hitaself seonved unable to seoure. 


(fr Jitiee (in Foemoucesnina), Va, Pebriary eo, Iso. 
“Te De Win, A. Corwthers, 

“My Taw Seo: 1 howe recelsed yiner letter of the fith lust, anil is 
roply te tt Teun only coy, What Daa sie your pet tu my friend, Graorue 
Samir, on the onbjerct of your butter, 1 said to him thet 1 had) seen, 
inthe possesion of the oldest brinch of my fumily, a golden hariestoe 
ent with fareiata, wed having inaerited on tt Lin matty, * Sie jet fromene 
dere monte,’ wlikel frou tradition Labwayr andertocd was prosented hy 
Gaveror Spottewon! to my ymuniiither as one of miaiy genthornen whe 
acrid Lin mere thin TCM TVET rae, 

“With erieal Teepe, welitr, : 
| ) | “ Puascos Aaeoc a,” 


Horseshoes alive iid not make ap their outiit, There were 
audile pod pack hors in ebundatioe, erent store of provisions, 
un ond potels and ammunition, that they might replonish 
their commissariat with game, amlwith jroo Virginian hospi- 
tality an * extraordinary variety of lnjuors,” nse with generous 
and patriotic fervor, There were red wine and wliite, whinky 
and bramly, tw eurta of run, champagne, canary, cider, slirub, 
“and eo forth,” says the exhausted chronicler, anid they were 
dealt outwith & liberal hand, Oh September G, they ascended 
a peak of the Muxsanutien—aneving themealves at the summit 
of the continental ridge—ind stitding on this terminus of thelr 
journey they dedicated their discoveries. to Hix Majesty King 
Gieorve the Firat. After a good dinner they wut the men to 
gether, fred avollev, and drok the king's health in cham. 
pare; then vame another volley, with the princess's health jn 
‘Borgundy; then another, with the bealth of the poral fanily in 
claret; then a fourth, with the health af the governor, and so 
Re chaps comtinulne illeven the soungest ienight of their royater- 

ine Round ‘Table hac been honored. by bis volley: ane biiv tomate 
Throwel all their expedition wood fellowship and cheeriul con- 
verse brivhterned the way, “We oftived atu large spring,” sald 
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Fontaine, “where we dined and drank a howl of punch.” And 
again, “ We made large fires, pitehed cur tents, and cut boughs 
to lie on, hal good Hquor, and at ten we went to sleep,” 

And yet our convivial geographers did not shrink from hard 
riding and hind work. Their journey followed the esurse of the 
Rappahannack to ita fork, and thence pursued the Rapin to 
its bourveS, Wheres, puisin intd the valley of the heardwaters of 
the James, they vrossed the Blue Ridge at Swift Run wap, de- 
acerided the western flank, forded the Bhonandonh, *“dimank sone 
healths,” aa by inyacinble etstotn, on the other side, sseanded 
the Magsanutten, and there celebrated the complotion of their 
journey with joyous salvos and flowing goblets. The route was 
no easy one, as it wound its way through those primeval forts, 
untridilen aave by the wild beast and the wilder Indian. An 
average day's journey wis Jess than ten miles. “We had a 
riage wor, writes Fontaine, on the @d of September. “We 
passed over a yreat many sinall rune of water, some of whieh 
were very deep arid others very miry. Several of our ccm vate 
werk dismounted, Home were down with their horses, wand some 
thrownoff.” On Septenbor 3 thoy “ came to a thicketao tightly 
laced together that we had wagrent ‘deal ‘of trouble to get through, 
Our hagage was injured, our elothestorn al] to res, atid the 
aadles and holsters also torn,” Theaxmen were constantly in 
request, clearing away the vines and brinrs to make a Iridle 
path. Butcheerful spirits and brave hearte carried them ihrough 
every dinger, Each night they would male large fires. piteh 
thelr tenta, and after hearty feasting and cheerfnl talle fall asleep 
of their rough couches of green boughs, keeping always a dentry 
of the governor's door, All their troubles were lightly taken. 
“This was suing hindrance,” save Fontaine of one of diem, “ and 
did dv litth: daniage, beaut affordod a great denl of diversion," 

Game ancl fish were naturally plentifial, md sport wae thus 
added to the pleasures of their journey. From the beginning 
they had venison in nbundanee, which they roasted before their 
camp fires on wooden forks and washed down with eT POLS 
draughts of wine, Beare were killed alnanst daily—aoften three 
inone day. On the western slope of the Blue Ridge they euw 
“the footing of elk and buffaloes anid their Iviels.” Turkeys 
abounded all long theirway, When they chanced upon neither 
dest nor turkeva they “ ate part of one of the hears, which tasted 
very well and would be goed and might poae for veal ifone did 
not khow whit itwas.” Whilt they camped on the bare of 
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the Shonanidiah, writes Fontaine, “| got some graaehoppers anil 
fished, another ind land we enteled 4 dish of fish, some perch 
dnl a kind of fish they called chul: The others went a-hunt- 
ing and killed deer and turkera” There were mitthesnakes, too, 
to be killed and hornete-to be fought, aed ot lenet once the boar 
dhjecto! to the aaorificial rite, atiecking the tian who rode after 
hin and nerowlhy missin him: * hetere the things that te had 
behind him from the jrorse ani would bave destroyed him bud 
be not lad immediate help from the other men and our dogs.” 
Sy their expodition dil not luck the spico of peril to season its 
hilarity. Two toon fell sick with menelee also and had to be 
left ft: camy with guards ani taken up again on the homewar| 
march, but all in the end went well, and afters ride of nine days 
Outland fpurdays luck the gallant party reached Germann 
Bree more, 

The question has sometimes been mised whether Spotiawoud’s 
was thy first company to attempt the crossing of the Blue Ridge 
and the oxplortion of the regions bevond, John TP. Hale, for 
exnmple, in his“ Transallegheny Pioneers,” states that Colonel 
Abraham Wood, under a concession from the colouial governor 
(Richard Bennet) “ to. explore the country and open up trade 
with the Indians ta the weet,” crossed the mountains in 14, 
probably at Wood's gap—iir to the south of Spottewaod's Hine 
of march—and again that Governor Berkeley, in LEH, disp telred 
an exploring purty under Captain Henry Batte, who followed 
the same route as Wood, Hale offers no documentary evidenoe 
to support these claims and the writer haa been able to discover 
none, Until tha authenticated they must rest tn the lithe of 
tinivertfiod traditions, and Spottsewood must wear his rightful 
laurels os the Gret white mon who with serious purpose lod in 
company across this houndary of our colonial civilization, and 
get the example so promptly followed by the hardy pioneers, 
who faced the perils of the wilderness and built their homes in 
the fair valley of Virginin, 

Whaat, thers, were the serious purposes af (his earliest recon- 
niissance of the Bluw Ridge? for, of course, the wrave and: sn- 
wuciqus Bpattrwoul wees oot the man to presets such a journey 
merely that he might aay at the end “we wore very merry ail 
diverted ourselves with our adventures.” © The chief aim of my 
expedition,” he writes in 1715 to the Bourd of Trade, * was to 
satiafy noysell whether it was practicable to come at the lakes,” 
What he did was to trace the Happahannock to ite source, to 
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‘identify the springs of the James, to“ find an easy passage over 
that great ridge of menting (the Blue Ridge) hitherto deemed 
Linypasdible,” and then he fancied the protlem solved, und be 
lieved hitmuelf within easy reach of the atreama whieh fed lake 
Erie and hor vast sisters: We know now that he was misled by 
the Tndinns¢ and deceived hinself; that the greut valley of Vir- 
Kinin stretched before hin untriversed; that béwond Inv the 
unsenbod height of the Allewhanios; nttd then the brond prairies 
of the Northwest, [towns far from being such an easy matter, 

a Spottewood thought, thus to gain posession of these lakes: 
Hut the daring and martial spirit which such wild-wood adven- 
turds tostererl in Virginian brensts was the spirit which sixty 
years lator reared on American soil.an everlasting altar to free- 

dom; which theitled Virginin's great oratur whan he ‘eried, * J 
know net what other men may du: hut as ferme, give mo 
liberty or give mo death:" which inapited Minseachumietta’ noble 
statesman, when he wore to abide by the Deelarution of live 
pendence, “sink or swim, live or die, survive Gr perish.” To 
recall this spiritond all that aided to nurture and strengthen it 

some tot Inappropriate here beneath the roof of the author of 
that doclarution, insight of his trade at Shadwell, and with the 
birthplace of George Rogers Clarke, the: hero of Kaskaskia and 

Vineerines, at our foot; for tt wee left for this hardy warrior to 

_ perfect in battle and in march the work which Spottswood's 

genial anil jovial comps had pitrpaeed peacefully to leein. 


JEFFERSON AS A GEOGRAPHER 


iy Geserar A. W. Greeny, 
higy Sigaal (yfieer, United Strotes Aig 


Te isa forlorn hope that L at indertaking, ta anawer an unde- 
livered speech, to speak but thie minutes, and to aay something 
of interest, I will ot least say that the reasons which make 
Monticello one of Americn’s shrines are ton well known to need 
extendei|comrmment from me, Aslongasa love of liberty abides 
in American hearty, ay long as a dewlre for knowledge stirs youth- 
ful minds, so long will the name of Thomas Jefferson le here 
clitished. He was aimunworthy of honot, whether considered 
os ott individual founding the University of Virginia, as a Vir- 
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ginint shedding lusteron his native state, or a o citizen doing 
in that broader national field things of greater import for hia 
country and for oppressed homanity everywhere. Trnte may 
have boen the troths he uttered, but he voiced so aptly and 
clearly the napirations of the poople that his words: yet pirill 
mankind and will in centuries to come. 

‘The National Geographic Society erred not in making Monti- 
celly the seone of its annual field day. Bens [a rfid that of wit 
aur residents Jefferaon is the only one af wher we cit say, 
“He was a geographe Fr.” Wedonot know how farhe aidul his 
father in the surveys or draughting that resulted in the famed 
Jefferson and Fry map of Virzinia, published in Londo in ih, 
Hider Jeferys, the roval peoxripher, bat ween well joingine 
young Jefferson eagerly studying its western and ecarcely known 
limita, then given over to the Lodlian and the &paniard. Doubt- 
les from such studies his comprehending mind, in a manner 
common to all men of genius, stared geogmphic facts and ideas 
that better fitted him for his life duties, Men of goniusinake all 
knowledge tributary to their partiowlar interests and ambitions. 

In the dave of travail for this nation, when to Karope America 
Wasa land of saves nol forests, then it wae that Jefferson did 
his fie eoographical work, witha Notes on Virginia,” to make 
known to the statesmen of Frinees thé resourees and possibilities 
ofa strugeling eclony. We know that the book wag timely and 
elfective, and we believe that 1t broadened the mind of Jefferson. 
His greatest geographic measure waa his extrm-constitutional act 
of annexation by purchase of the yront territary of Livaisiana, 
Fle realized thet the only natural southern houndary el thee 
Dnited States of his day was the gulf of Mexico. To the south 
and southwest the jersey cia of Latin reves meant constunt lerite- 
tionand misundertandiies between them and the AngheSaxone, 

Loulsinnn noqtired, Jeferaon, like a good geographer, initiated 
a eurrey of its fini’ and unknown areas, sending Lowis and 
Clarke to the west, atid Pike first to the north and then to the 
southweet With nowonted wisdom and courage, even before 
the territory was formally transferred, hesent Lewis and Clarice 
on their long and perilous journey, the first as well as the most 
important of all American explorations, Their throne years’ 
journey tinght the way to the Pacifle overland, and their dis- 
covery of the upper vill ley of the Columbia, conjoined with 
Gray's entree at the mouth of that noble waterway in 1722, 
insured the title of the United States to Oregon territory fn 1845, 
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Without Jefferson's original netion we tight well have been 
without a foothold onthe Dwotfie today, 

Remember that be wae olso foremost, if not first, in formeo- 
lating plans and methods whereby the public lands should oot 
lie wild and fallow. but serve their purpose of developing the 
nation's power by passing svstemutically and easily into the 
hands of the settler and farmer, which haw privand the basis of 
ctr’ phenomenal growth and jirosperity. 

While we pay tribute to Jefferson as an individual, ado citi- 
ren, 2 o lover of liberty, ond nga President, let us not forget his 
speciitl clair to. recovnition as one of the grentoat of Anerioun 
otra phiare. 


ALBEMARLE IN REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


By Dir G, Brows Cone, 


Avaisioul Serreiery af the Smithaoutan Fnatihitlon, di Cherge of the 1 8. 
National Miaewm 


The key to the history of Virginia m colonial and revolutionary 


dave ts to be found in the study of its rivers. So numerous are: 


these nn) so wile that in their lower portions they can be craseed 
only in boats, nnc-so her do they extend ito the intenor that in: 
eatly days the lines of travel were almost entirely along their 
Courses. 

The revion of the nountiins was reaschod by roads which were 
yoitullel to the ni rivers, an the currents of western migration 
passed throwh “gape or passes in the Blne Ridge which were 
traverséd by the straums which form the headwaters. 

Botween the prindipal rivers are paninsulis which stretch forth 
townrd the sea like the fingers of a great hand: Accomar, or the 
* Kastern Shore,” between the Delaware and the Sasquehaona ; 
the: Maryland poninaula, hotwean the Susquehanna and the 
lotomac;: the Northern Neck, the domain of Lord Fairfax, he- 
twoon the Potomac and the Rappahannock; the Glotucester 
peninetila, between the Rappahannigak andthe York; the York- 
town prbingult, between the York and the Potomue, and Sauth- 
side Virginia, bebween the James and the Dan-Roanoke, The 
Shenandoah valley, bounded by mountains rather than river 
courses, wna sintilorly isolated, though by different meana, Each 
Of these had o history of its own, tod certain extent distinet and 
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peculiar, The people af these areas were isolated in early coli: 

nial days; jotermarried chivily with each other generation after 
goveration, and farmed peromnent relationships whieh may be 
traced even wow after the lange of tun centuries, At the tine of 
the Revolution there were only two fowls traversing Virginia 
from north to south, One passed from Philadelphia, by way of 
Nowerstly, Del, Aunipolis, ML, Alexaiidrin, FPrederickshuty, 
and Williamsburg. to the western settlements of Nerth Catuliia, 
creasing all rivera near the head of navigation except the James 
and the Roanoke, This rogd was servivenble only for passenger 
traflic, anil fir throiash travel was ised almost exclasively by 
horetnen. Theatherwas“ The Great Wagon Road” frou Phil- 
wlelphia to the head of the Yadkin, in North Casolina, It ful- 
lowed the course of the ancient Indian rowd used for centuries 
before by the tribes of the onst in their excursions from thie 
Atlantic staboord to the groat hunting gromads ii Kentucky and 
Totinessee, and as early aa 1750 wae the princiil line of dom- 
merce betwoon the Nurthor states and the Carolinas and Guar 
gin, It travecsed the vecipip ong of the Shenandoah vallow, 
crossing the Potomue some 20 miles above Harpors Ferry, meat 
the mouth of the aneaimarts emek, Thwas the position of 
the Conooochengue upon thit great highway which gaye it each 
prominence in thecdavs when the site of they mitionnal capital was 
being selected, and which almost led tothe location af the capital 
here rather than whore it now stunida, 

The tinin artery of Virginia was the Jones, ond it waa to the 
fact that the county of Albomarlo was tear ibs heal mol at that 
time almost upon the western frodtivr that its pwocntior ralation 
to the events of the Hevolution was due. 

Twentytive miles wast of Montice!lo-ie:the great fork of the 
James-river, which at that time was considered to be ita hal. 
Here twostreams converge to form one groater one; the worthern- 
roost isthe Rivatina, which rises on the eastern slopes of the 
Blue Ridge, then How ly Churhittesville and through the pass 
at Monticello: the southern oat the Flivunns, rising: far lo the 
weat in the midst of the Alleshaniis, breaking throush the Blue 
Rilge at Haleony full4 (close to the Natural brides), 1 homdred| 
niles or more above its punetion with thie Rivanm. This whieh 
18 far the more important af the two, is now called the 4 Upper 
James.” 

The namesof thes: streams are monuments to the loyalty of 
the early colonists, The James hears the name of the monarch 
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who ruled over England when Virginia wae planted, and Rivauna 
Hid Fluvanna wero named for his granddaughter, Qucen Anne; 
for whom also were named the Rapid Aune, which we crossed! 
im our way hither, ns well as the Sonth Anna and the North 
Anna, whieh drain the region jist to the eastward. Iivanna 
wis compounded hy some enthusiast from the two words 
“river and “Anna.” Fiuvanna de preclrely the same, except 
that he ased the Latin equivalent for the word river, 

The old county of Albemarle, moch leer at the beginning of 
the Revolution than iow, oielpied the triangle formed by the 
Hue Ridge on the weat, the Flivantin on the south, atid the 
northern divide of the Rivanna basin on the north. Tn the 
sontheastern angly of the county (which in 1777 was set nside 
in the county of Flovannn), was the place called “Point of 
Fork,” an important military station in the Revolution, while 
twenty miles above, on the Fluvinna or James, was old Alhe 
marle courl-hiuse, alee 4: supply shation., | 

Chirlottesville in 1776 had only recently become the county 
seit, A eourt-hotwe and a tavern had been built, and in 1779 
i erp of a dogin houses hod prown up about therm. A,con- 
siderible romber of fiilies lived tr the vicinity, recent arrivals 
from tidewater Virintin. These people Tved in comfort, though 
In prout simplicity, npon the vast plantations which they owned, 
this region being upon the very frontier, Thomas Jefferson's 
father was one of the earliest settlers here, and he himself was 
perhaps the first white child born in this region, At the time 
of his birth, in 1743, buffalo still aliounded in the neigh borhod, 
Ten vers before a buffalo calf had bien captured just across the 
Blue Ridge and taken aa wift te thegorernarat Willinmshurg. 
The Hogucnot colonists at Manikintown, fifty mile down the 
Jnmies, kept buiialo in domestication for milk and beef, A tril 
frequented by the buffalo herds erase] the Blow Ridgo at Rock- 
fish gop, twenty-four miles weet of Charlottesville, passed the 
Shonandoah at a ford near Staunton, and afterward over the 
nest range by a passage still known. as" Buffalo Gap,” into the 
beautifal valleys, then, as at present, called the “ Cow Pasture ” 
and the “Calf Pasture,” doubtless because of the presence there 
of buffalo herds in the days when they were named. 

The inhabitants were still calleoting bounties in tohaece far 
the wolves which they killed with their guns or entioed into pit- 
falls; The stream called “ Wolftrap brineh,” near Chorlottesa- 
Fillo, preserves by its time the memory of those times, | have 
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myself seen in. this locality pits partially filled up, which were 
wel as wolf traps not holla century age, ond have talked with 
a tint whose father had sean gimt herds of buffalo crossing the 
Roanoke river loss than oa honedred miles southeast of Charlotte 
ville, nto point still called * Hutinte ford.” 

T mention those circumstances simply to give an iden of the 
solitiile and seclosionef this region at the time of the Revolution, 
[twas because of its very remoteness that Congress: ‘lowided tpon 
it, in 1770.03 4 place for the detention of the prisoners of war 
it that the quartered at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, "These 
were the sc-ealled “Convention troope,” the eaptive nemy of 
Burgorne, which hud surrendered to Gates nt Saratoga, October 
12,1777. This is not the place to diseness what seems to hive 
leon very bad faith pon the part of our eovernment, which 
did not kuop its pledges, but retained those ¢apturod troopa for 
four yours 04 prisoners of war, notwithstamling the agreement 
tande by Cintes wud ont rineed, by Congress, that they should af 
once bo sont to England on parole, 

Two ‘veare after the Sarstogn cotivertion they were still con 
fined! in Masse husetts. They wert nuarched in the dead of 
winter 700 miles, from Boston to Charlottesville The number 
surreriderod wt Sarat was 6,781, of whom 2412 were Germans 
atl Hessinns, The number brought to Virgiula was, of conbso, 
somewhat los, but how much thre ia no mene of ascurtiining. 
We know, however, that a your later their numbers bad leew re- 
duce by death, desertion, and partial exchanges to about 2,14), 
They arrived in January of Charlottesville, where little propara- 
tian had! bean mady to revive then, 

One who was present at the time has lef the following deserip- 
tor: 

As to the men, the -stiintion wae troly borrible, fiber the lad shifts 
they had experienced in their march from the Potomack. They were, in- 
ated of comfortable lutricks, conlacted Inte da wavel wherea few low lita 
were Just begun fo De bork, Ube moat prt not covers] orer and all af 
them fall of anow; these the tren were obliged to clear out and covernver, 
te secuito themedlves frei the inolerieney of the weather, as quick we they 
eoold, and in the cours: of twoorthree dave rendered them mw habituble, 
leat bey nee trend peiifortalile mutirenicent, Whit addled gredtly to the 
distress Of the min wae the want of provizions, as none lini oe vue ar 

ctived for the troopa, aml for ax days they auhesoel on tie oval of Indian 
eorn titles inti eakes The pers whi hel the tatingement of avery- 
thing bifiriiw oe that we were notecpected till apring, Never was s 
country eo destitute of every pomfirt; provisions were net to te prot 
had five tonalaess the officers euladstiel ipa aul) pork wed Indian 
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cork nude lute cakes: nite drop of any kind of spirit; what littl tore 
had been wre already consamemd br the fret anil eatery | lr igemvallies 5 -atasutiy 
ooo to comfurt themselves part rud pepper tnhe water ta dbrink bw way 
of eordinl, 

Cm the arrival of the teqope at Charlottesville the offices, what with 
verntion and'to keep out the oold, dimik mithor freely of an ahonbnible 
lijyoor enlled) penel brandy, whieh, if drank to excess, the fame mise 
an aleolute delirian, snd in thelr cape severl were pully af deeds that 
wold alnltef no apohev. The inhabitanta must have actly thought 
us mail, for in the course of threq or foor rays there wore no ltee than 
eix or seven dinsle fooglit. 

The officers were allowed to go inte the surrounding country 
it search of yunrters; the Englishmen within o fixed cirenit 
which extended beyond Eichmond on the east; the Germana 
within a similar credit, chiefly within tho Shietiaudonh valley 
and including Staunton, Captain Aubrey live left a anoat jn 
torsting account of his experiences in tile ‘book of travels pul 
lishwd in London in 1759, In the Memoirs of the Buroness von 
Rielesel, who was with the Garmann troops, may be found a 
narmtive which is éven mote instractive, The barracks wore 
aliout ais mile north of Uharluttoville, near Ivy creeks van 
flontition How belonging to Mr Carr, Tero the troops were de- 
tained until Nowenther, 1786, when the advance of the British 
through the Carolinas rendering thoir capture probate, thoy were 
marched northward. The Uritigh were moved to Maryland anil 
thenee ta Connectiont; the Germans ta Winchester, in the Shion- 
andoal valley. 

Sore of the Germans, it te said, were quartered upon the 
estate of General Dante) Morgan, in what is now Clarke county, 
and were employed hy linn te build the great stone mansion, 
atill stunding, which he named “Saratoga” In memory of the 
place pasoclutel with Lis triumph and their defent. In 17S 
conmdomble iim ber of othor prisoners captured at the Cowpens 
and in South Carolinw were also brought to Albemurle, These 
men wer libernted by the British of tho time of Tarloton’s raid, 
lt is n entious fact that some who hod married bere while in 
captivity deserted from the British lines at Yorktown and te- 
turned ere tolive, [tis said that some of their deacundanta 
sl live in Alberarle, The position of Albemirle upon the 
frontier again gave it prominence in 1781, when the governor 
and liezidiature of Virginia having ben driven from Richmond 
by the British fnvasion, Charlottesville became the tamporary 
capital of the tote, 
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It should be remidmberd that it was only the closing scenes of 
the war which took plaice upen the soil of Virginia. For the 
first five veurs all the battles were in the northern colonies, Tn 
1790, however, Charleston, Smith Carolina, was eaptured, and 
the southern catnpaign began, The Virginia The was defwehed 
from thearmy of Washington; and with thot of North Curolina. 
went south to oppose the advance of Cornwallis, Other portiotis 
af the Continental Army followed, Notwithstaniling the vie- 
tories of the Ainerivans at Kutaw Springs, Kings. Mountain, and 
the Cowpend and the consiait cheek to his progress which Greene 
and his militia wuxillaries interposed, Cornwallis (4trong!y rein- 
forced by the tory partiznna of Georgia ani the Corolinas) 
slowly nul Ltd townril Virgi riba, ‘On May ‘Ny 1741, bas rveenas} yee], 
Poterstore ley way of Wilrriingten. Atiwothet aT ¥, Hinder Hene- 
diet Arnold, had five months before invaded thu valley of the 
James, which thoy ascended to Potorshuty anil Tiehmond. 

Virginia was: nt this time ino most helpless condition. ATI 
theablebocdied men wore in the Continental Army. The nvilitia 
Were Without arta, ah) Congress seemed unalle to mapond to 
thelr wppeale for help, In these days putty had not been in- 
virited, and the glass inthe windows of houses was hell together 
hv land, So erent was the neal for bullets that the windows 
werd destroved to obtain them, Major John Pryor, cominiseary, 
siationid nt Charlottesville, In June, 1778; wrote to Colonel 
Davie at Staunton that he bead sere “by Expresses to orery 
probable House within forty tiles extent along the Southwest 
Mountains to collect what leadcan be found in the windows wnd 
elsewhere.” 

All southern Virginia was ravage by a motley horde armed 
with torch and sword, who traversed it under the leadership of 
Colonel Banastre ‘lurleton, a dashing officer of dragoons, whe 
wae followed by hundreds of tory partidans from the Carolinas. 
So shameless were their depredations that an officer in Corn- 
willis’ army denounoed them asa disgrace to civilization. Henry 
Clay, at that time a boy four years of age, living near Hanover 
courthouse, remembornd) how the troopers desecrate! the newly 
muule peave of his father, whe had died only a few daye béfary, 
piercing ik on every side with their aabers in seateh of hidden 
treasure. 

The British having found little in the way of booty or resist- 
anecat Richmond slowly proceeled up the dames. At the Point 
of Fork, ilrealy mentioned! as being in old Albemarle and 2% 
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wiles to the enst of Montienlld, the Americans had an important 
military dopot uniderthe charge of Baron von Steahen, with a 
amall body of traope, Tho British Colonel Simece, with liis-hat- 
talion of * Queen's Rangers,” wassent to dislodge hira, which he 
didcina manner st the time not considered creditable to the 
American commandor, 

Cornwallis aleo in June detached Tarleton with TSO troopers 
fromm his owt legion, 70 inounted infantrymen,and a gang of 
Carding dories ta go to Charlottesville to capture Governor Jef- 
forson und the legisiitare, ‘Tnrleton selected o secluded route 
up the valloy of the South Anna by way ‘of Louisa court-house, 
and on the tiornitig of June 4, 1781, had approwehed to within ten 
milled of Charlottesville on the est, Tutfortheconrage of a man 
whose nari ie stil] romembered his plan would have been o 
perfect success. John Jouett,n scout and partiann, then 24 years 
of age suspected the designs of the British, out his way through 
the front of the cilumn, and having a vory fleet hurse renin 
Cherlotteayille bro hours in advance andl gave warning to the 
legislature, and alae got a messenger to Monticello te give warn- 
ing to Mr Jefferson and to several members of the logiclutire 
who were reeling at hia house, This taan was the erntid father 
of a citizen of Washington whom many of ua personally knw, 
Rewr-Adiulral James KE. Jouett of the Navy. 

The legislature adjourned with astonishing rapidity We Staun- 
ton. on the other side of the Mue Ridge, and only-sevan were 
captured. Shortly afterward they were again stampedod, and 
took to the mountaine till farther west. The cause of Ubeir 
flight was eomewhat curious, A contpany of Virginia troupe 
marching northward aypprreaeclied Staunton, the colors flying and 
drums beating. ‘Ihe people of this region had never tifire seen 
aphters in uniform and knew-only the buckskin-clad mongers of 
thelr own region. The country pooplo supposed the advancing 
eolumeu to be that of Cornwalli« anid ive a false alarm. When 
Turleton’s white-oated troopersteached the crest of Monticello, 
Governor Jefferson wos not there; he wees enfe in the woods on 
Carter's mountain, the elevation next to Montiocllo on thesouth, 
and his family were at Enniscorthy, Colonel Curter’s plantation, 
nhout six miles away. 

Visitors to Monticello are often told that Mr Jefferson made 
his escape from the house by a sort of passage which connected 
it with outbuildings, In this story there is ne truth, The cir 
cometunces of his fight are well reradinbered by his descendants, 
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nod there is an interesting momormndum in Mr Jefferson'e awn 
handwriting In the poasession of tis graniisen, Dr W. 0. N, 
Randolph, of Charlottesville. Jouett’s first messenger arrived 
at Monticello at aunrise. Governor Jefferson -and the members 
of the logislatute whe were with him quietly took lreakfst, 
alter which his guests departed for Charlottesville, and he, after 
orlering some servants to hide the household silver under the 
nie of the front porch, occupied himself in packing up his 
papers. Abauttwo hourd after another pusserger, a Mr Hudson, 
rodeo ap to tell him that the British wero about to ascend the 
mountoin, Heat once sent his family to Enniscorthy md 
ordered his snddle-horse, which was being newly shod at the 
blacksmith'sshup on the plantation, Carrving bis papers, word, 
and feld-glass, he made his way toa place on Carter's mountain, 
whence he could seq Charlottesville and the surrounding coun- 
try. Aftwrawhile, not being alle ta see any troops, he started 
back hone, but finding that he had felt his awanl returned to 
getit, Looking avain, he aaw a large detachment of clragrenatia 
In the streets of Charlotteville, and then mounted his horse and 
proceéded to Enniseurthy. Tn the meantine w detachment of 
troopy Hider the comnianid of Captain MacLeod Had osceomded 
the mountain from the opposite side and were searching for hin 
at Monticello; but for the loss of hie sword be would doubtless 
have returned home and been captured. When the troops 
reached the louse, the two negroes, Martin and Cesar,.were still 
picking awiy the valuahles under the porch through an opening: 
made by lifting orme of the planks inthe floor, When the scl- 
dium came up, the planks were replaced, aul one of the Theres 
wad lwprisoned for eightenn hon Jt wad afterward ascertained 
that Colonel Tarleton hard given positive orders to have the wow 
orion exptured, if possibly, but that none of his property should 
be destroyed, and this onder was strictly earriod out. 

After laying waste the surrounding region, Tarletoi rejoined 
. Cormwallis, who had now encamped upon a plantation enllod 
“Elk All,” joat below the Point of Fork, which belonged to 
Mr Jefferson. General Lafayette was at this time assembling 
hit fore in the vitinity of Culpeper courthouse, about fifty 
miles to the northwerd, He wis reinforces! by Wayne's army at 
Raccoon fard,on the Rapid Anne, very near to Cedar mountain. 
He traversed Laouien, the next edunty to the northeast, of ns, 
crude the North Auna wt Broek’s bride, opined a cond through 
the wiods, still known as the Matquis rowd, and jase ot ite 
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rapid pursuit of Cornwallis, who had begun his retreat down the 
Janes. The yoy-genern| soon drove his adversary to the end of 
the Yorktown peninsula, whore Cornwallia hoped to get help 
from the British fleet. What happened there between the oth 
of Joly ond the Mth of Chotaler it ia needless for ine to relate, 

Before closing, Lb mnest refer to some of the historic persotaces 
whose lives were pasand in the region which surrounile us Tt 
is to be-regretted that Monticello is but a“ little mountain in 
factias wellaa in name. Lf it were 1,500 feet higher and we were 
all provided with telescopes | could show you many things of 
interest, 

Here and there along the banka of the James T might pedint 
out the homes af atx of the seven Virginians who sition othe 
Hevlaration of Independence, We might seo the old) eourt- 
house in Hanover, twenty miles to the east, where Patrick Henry, 
pleading in the fiineus Parsons cause in 1763, declared that the 
lurgesses in Virginin were the only authority who could give 
force to the Inwa for the government of the colony, Leonid 
show you still closer, in Locisa, the home of Dabney Carr, why 
proposed in the House of Burgessua, in 774. the plan for eom- 
mittees of ecqrrespuucence (ta, te arganient for mutanl ptotee- 
tion in the several colonies), which were sp dseful io the encliest 
dave of the Revolution, We could also ste old St. J ohn’ churel 
in Richmond, where, in 1775, af the meeting of the House of 
Burgesses, Henry defied the British crown, orying, "Give me 
liberty or givo me heath.” and the spot where lio died, at“ Red 
Hill," just beyond Willis mountain, tothe southeast. We eothl 
dee what we have abroady-seen once tovlay fifty miles to the arth 
ward, the region of Colpeper, whence the Alnutemas marched 
in 1778 with their rattlesnake flag and the motto “ Liberty or 
Death “ upon thele hunting shirts, to the defeat of Tard Dun 
more at Great bridge, with Jolin Marshall, afterward Chief Justice 
af the United States, in their monks In this quarter we cond 
alco see the ancestral home of Maiiaan, the chanipian of the 
Constitution, Looking to tho northwest, beyond the Piae Kidge, 
wo might see the region of the lower Shennwmlonh, whence 
marched two revirnenta of huckskin-elad riflemen to Poston at 
the alarm of Lexington, and the paoxses through which Wash- 
ington journeyed in hisearly ox pedition to the westward. Over 
the Blue Ridge, not many miles away, we might geek oul the 
hirthplace of General Arthar Caniphell. the hero of Kings Moun- 
tain, and that of Juhn Savier, the founder of the state of Frank 
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lin, afterward ‘Tennessee, the first commonwealth beyond the 
Mlevhanies, and leo the spot whore Abram Linkhorn, urud- 
futher of the President, married, lived, and was captain of o 
company of militin organizal in T770 for the defence of the 
western frontier, “Still nearer, almost at the hase af Monticallo, 
the birth plaew of General George Rogers Clarke, who by his vic- 
tory over the British and Indians at Fort: Vincennos in 1731. 
eared the northwest to tho Utited Statesn mun the value of 
whose-services to the nation at this tind were. second only to 
those of Washington, and away to the outhward the spot where 
General Thomas Sumter was born, Gur ayes, still turned to the 
weet, would traverse the greal frontier county of Adposta. whose 
western boundary extended, in aceordance with the charter of 
THON) té the Paeific, and wow actual limite, at that time undis- 
puted. were upon the shores of the Mississippi, 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, in this region were centered 
In large dogree the foture destinies of Ameriva, “ ‘The American 
stutes.” writes Cooke, “were now either to seb a jf) as separate 
notions of ta enter ito adorable union: and the latter pol ley 
was strongly by Virginia. Tt is necessary tu state this 
fact; the “states-right* record of the conitotiwealth lina prv= 
duced the impression that thesentiment of union was hal strong 
in the people, The contrary is the fact. From the first the 
Vityinians were the foremoet advocates of union and made wviry 
siwrifice to effect it, 

“To bring it about, Virginia began by surrendering a prinai- 
polity. The éntire region beyond the Ghio, now the States of 
Ohie, Indians, and Tlingis, was a part of ler domain under her 
charter. Her right to it rested pon aa firm » basis ws the riwhit 
of any other commonwealth to her owt domain, and if there 
Was any queation of the Virzinia title by charter she could nasert 
her right by conquest. ‘The revion had been wrested from the 
British by a Virginian commanding Virginian troops; the people 
had taken ‘the oath of allegiance to the commonwealth of Vir 
ginia,’ and her title ta the entire territory was thus indisputable, 
The country north of the Ohio river was a part of Virginin under 
her original charter, remained a portion of her domain when in 
Mav, 1776, she declared herself an independent commonwealth 
before there was any union, and she herself snecoeded to all the 
Tivhts of the crown, 

* These rights he now abandoned, and her aetion was the re 
aulti ef at enlarged putriotivm aud devotion to the cnn of 
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union. The articles of confederation hud not been adopted by 
all the colonies: some of thet still held back, Thoev were un- 
willing to recognise the Virinin tithe, but would * accede to the 
confilerction provited Congress would tix the western limite of 
tie etrtes caiming to entend tn the Miaveippior the South sen.” “Tne 
isstie wis thos distinetly presented, the surrender of the territory 
the iiten,-or tts retention and disunion, Virginian decided for 
union, and (January, 1781) agreed to. cede the country ta the 
Peder Government, In 1788 Congress cctinyotaedl her terms, ane 
in 1787 pesesd an ordinance for the government of the territory.” 
Nothing now remained to complete the activities of this period 
of the Revaluation but the adoption of the Constitution mad the 
deection of Washington to the prosidontial chair, 
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Casa. AC ie anninal meng of the Hodaows Bay Conipatiy, held 
rmeenthy in Lomion, it woe stated that theeoreye of the paldic lente in 
the merth west bueling bee extended to thie Reeclew gretintiine dt lel ba 
come neaskary to define Hie wertern boundary of the Lanes cf the Plud- 
con's Bay Cotipany., The Lotnininn governmnnt had contonded that the 
lin should be placed at the lent of enltivable and grazing lords, whieh 
meant the inee of the Hovky reontsina, The governtent lind, how- 
wer, finally acophed the contention of the ecwipwoy tliet the batter's 
aonetworntleth slink of the lands ivailalidle for etthetnent extol to the 
art of the mountains. 

th Robert Bell, of the Caruetion Geoligteal Survey, with Mr BW, 
Brock ji) sina) party of Vowtnied, hae reiewel his explorations to the 
custward of Janet bay, leatem! of following tis conte of [sun by Cati- 
nan civer, he journeve this eurnmer vin Keepawa tind Grunt Inks, 
whine be cree thy divide Lote the watershed of the Noddawal river, 
Which he intends to oxplore gooligically, ziving especial attention te the 
valley of Bell river. Dr Bole explorations in 1895 proved that the main 
aounot the Noditawai, whieh drains some @),000 sqaare rile to the 
aotithinst of Janes boty, i Miaagaind lake, fed by two lange atreaiure, thie 
Bell ond Woanwimpl The Wasawampl, which ontors the eset endl of the 
lake, interrupted about GO miles to the eouthenet by ite enlargement 
inte the lake of thie punt que, Where ib fecelves Its niet binjariant 
trilritary, cilll the OSalliven, from ite original explorer ini ii. | The 
most important foalerof Mattugumni take, Bell river, af ite weetern ex: 
trenity, waa dieceviersl bin P98 Vey Cor Hell Te be ftv thee promise ot Lirvemal. 
dtrenin, from 20 bod) fart deep, niviable long distances hy eben bemts. 
Bell reportethat the watershed of thie river has extonsive regions enitablo 
forgrnin rising, dairy firming, lumbering, and stock growing, and he be- 
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Teves that it will eventually be made accessible by railway and ocenpied 
bya kine white popmlation. 


FOURIER 


Gaasy. Dering May 1,300, shylpe, teypereue Litt LM7AT tons, posed 
thromgh the Baltic cnml, the tolls amounting do 78,200 marke Toth the 
tonitie: pork thie rece pts contintee to fall far short of original expectations. 

Rwirthhiawn, The firrolygat trade: of Switrerland in 1895 ebowerdl a eon- 
‘sidvrutle inerenee aydn tliat of the pore ut year, the imports inenansite 
Fret 15,000,000 to S163,000,000 and the waport= from $124,000, to. 
$122,510,000, In round wimber, Theesparte te the Uniti States chewed! 
nh barge deerme. 

Hew. The annual frit at Sijni Novgorod boa been opened thisyear 
ataniesrhor death than gscal, inorder to speore visite from the foroigners 
wii altended the czars coronation at Mowow. The exhihition covers 
Over S00 screw, did while still possessing those uniqne fewtires whic 
howe tade this gnent Rinesian fires famone, it ia this year demonetratiog 
inn eet etriking mantier the enormous strides the varios oiechansonl 
induetrion are mucking in the Tein oragiien, 

Tarr hese, Doering the vear ending Joly 1, 1800, 21,100 veseole 
paid torbor dite at the poartet Liwerponl While the mcmnber mie 2a 
fewer than in the preceding year, the aggregate tontiage (11,046,450) 
showed mt Increase of 20,115, 

The tata) output ofedal in the Walted Kingehors fn 1805 haw jot been 
officiilly announced an L000 302 tone, whieh exceeds by | S85,837 tone 
the output of TR, the Hhicheot poviogs rroord, The total reeonled ont- 
potofaalivernls wae 201,784,301 tons, am inerense of 2987,000 tom ower 
the previews vear. The number af mines worked wae 3,512 and the 
nme of perenne employed therein TO, 24. The oomberof quarries 
worke! woe 3,00 the product, mostly stone, amonnting to 29,879,734 
tens, The number of omploves in this branch of industry wae 1M, 625, 
and the tetal nutuber of persia emiplored bh thie entire mineral invedaairy 
is ath | 
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Casa, Tuswin te tated by the St. Petersture Norveti to have obtained 
meleeilintes freerdeeey if trule Im northern Chins, 

Toseex, Oficial notice is yiven that the English commissioner hos 
handed over to the French sathortie the district of Mongsin with the 
dependent territories ae betting cn the fet Imma eof tlie Merhevnng,. 

Bemta. A qrelitiinary enrvig Hae been mele for a railway from the 
Mu valley line to the Chindwin river, a disttanon of 70 miles. The ronte 
prents no rerions engineering Wiiicultics and the country lo be travers 
be clearly parpecrlintenct, 

Aranagmrans, ‘The Amir has seam! orders that none of hik enkjeets 
shill be allowed to keep Katies ae-elaves, and strictly forbideling ull slave 
dealing, The alire, moreover, ary not to by compolled to become Mo- 
loneriericil atte stgeminat their will, 
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Ixpra. The first conignmont of Kashmir sitk wor recently eld in 
London. Kashniir peewee exoellent water power, anal attention be le 
iny collud te the lodiennents it otfers for the employment of capital 

The Siem of Hoiderabod, one of the foudatory princes of India, hae 
reslly consented tothe aoyuisition of land in his dhominboma by Bure 
peing It is expected that cotton factories al other bodustrin) enter: 
prises will soon be extallichod in the etate. 

darax, A treaty of coufoer= has been conchided between Japan 
ani) Lelyini. 

Tho fishing industry of Japon is mpidly acquiring great tmportinece. 
Lost voor Japenese fehornen conght on the Stberian enmtte (00,000 «alton 
200 160,000 2%hmen trout. In the laland of Saghallen the Jaqunese have 
lensin| Sa etatione; 7] reese were employed) last ser, and the euteh woe 
vale! at §0200,000, From the sane ishind ne less than 10,000 tone af 
inlible seaweed won cent to Chine in iste. 

Truxerasx. Tt be announced that io roilway will be built aa enon na 
pestle from Tishkend to Grenharg, with the object of counerting the 
TransCasplan and Sarmarenced line with that of Salwerin 


AFRIOA 
Sagat. The 4000 annivorsary of the discovery of Natal wil] accor in 
1807, and it is propesed to celebrate the occarion by an exhibition. 
Uhms serie Free Stare. To the developiiment of the gold tines of this 
state i mainly due the increase bn the met protiis of the Orange Pree State 
railway from £1, in IBGE to £523,820 in Lai, 


Sra Lao, ‘Thoowerk of the Anglo-French Boundary Commizsian 
of the Sitera Leone aod French Guinew frontier evtublishes ae Oritieh 
territory a large extent of onntry 1) a ber ef popaloor towne which 
Ties hitherte been regarded as French, The Hritteh will aleo now ceenpy 
the extensive hinterland! of Flere Leone, Except on the const, the ell. 
noite of thin ridin de aid to be companitively healthy, und the courtry 
iz capable of producing rive, cotton,;and tobacco in large quantities, There 
jatitsa a ootisilerntile trade in vor ai) rubber, The constrietiun nf 
rods to the laberiir will be cornered wf one, 


AUATHALASLA 
Wrerr Acermatia, Sinte the bernning of 184 the population of 
Western Acstralia hismorn than doabled. The extensive FulWwaw eveten 
now adopted, taggther with the harbor work= in progres: at Fremantle 
whl other points on the comst, will facilitate and jirobably greatly expand 
the export of lumber, the snpply of which fe priciiowlly inexhaustible 
and tle quality ex colhut. 


MISCELLANEA 
In connection with the recarnt low of the Drommend Chatter olf cape 
Finisterry, attention hae boon eal to the stateoont of the lite Professor 
Tyodall that the weetrie Tight ut good for Uehthoww porpeses, There 


a4 MISCRLIA NEA 


sec to be no eatisfhetory explanation of the fact that tho. powerful 
Tehant Livelia was not visible at Che tine ofthe reeent disaster, 

Heory Gannett, Chicf Geographer ofthe Geotail Rurves, Genera plier 
df twr cpnsubes, Proeident of the Board of Geogmphice Names, and author 
of sever) etendand works, ie a Jewling goegruphor of Americ Born 
Atugrist 24, 1840, he thie nionth rounds ont a hl feentory of froitfal te 

A rerent brodiure of the “ Bulletin, Depertment of Geology, Univendty 
of California,” is a description of the Great Valley of California, with a 
criticiam of the theory of isostasy, by FL Leslie Haneome. Ar indicated 
tw the Tiitia!l pamigrenapl), the memole is primarily a eritionl diseussion of 
the well-known geologin doctrine enunciated by Dattan—the doctrite that 


‘the carth-cruet ty in a ebite analogous to that of hdrortatic eyullibrium, 


aod that it i Warped or deformed hw transfor of ton threngh the mcthon 
Of strewn, a, for example, from the Korky momniaineg inte the gulf of 
Musics Tih author: Opposes this deetrine andl appeals te the fete of the 
Culiibrninn valley for sappert. Tho iemole fe echolarly wed the erition] 
remarks are gratifyingly courtwous, anid it is notalile-ado careful review 
of the literatare pertaining to leuety, Nao scinerak peli eonoernieadl with 
the study of the greater terrectrial movenenté can fail to find it of tee. 


‘The memoir forme pages S718 of volume | of a highly rababsasnsrie 


series of pottliowtinns emanating fro the University of Califirnin: wt 
irrognlar intervilein the form ofsoparate jaupers © " * which sa iio 
ho rerio! reeeatch by eon oimpHstent Investigator,” Severn) if these. 
wetiolte, eapatiolly thew: hy Professor Anirew C. Lawson, tee cote 
worthy contribations te aciontifle geagrapliy. 

In his letter to the National Geogmphic Society on thse ocraelon of its 
recent dekh meeting at Whirlotteswills, Va. Dr WoCON, Randolph, of the 
Cnlverity af Virginia, called attentlon to ‘the eathiondinary productive 
nes! that region in reepect of lostriogs nen. “Across the river ‘io 
frome of cw!” hie said, “Solferon wae horn: around ite tary by the hirth- 
plan of General Rogen Clirke, who, through Virginia, cave to the Great 
Kepatlic the Northweet, (her there, a short: mile aml a half away, 
lived Moorw: o mile weet of the city ved William Wirt, the finns 
liwrer, orator, and anther, wile seven miles firther west’ Meriwether 
Lewih, of the Lawisand Clarke expedition, was barn, Oerwes theme ** little 
niuwuntalie,” aa theokd people lowe tocol then, wee born the game 
of the Carolinas, (reneral Sumter; farther on dwelt James Madison and: 
fmliney Taylor, the latter the bern of Mena Vista, anil both of thor 
Prevdente of the United Stnter, Tn the sitne county wore born tle Bar 
bons, antof them oowof the moet bononed of ogr representatives at the 
Cotirt of St James, the over a chistingriatiest tether of Chee! Siapere tive 
Benel:, Further on, in Faaquier ouunty, waa bore Jolin Marshull, the 
matt of cur Chief Iostios He took the frosilled thredeof American 
Jurisprodenes ool twisted them Into w rope so strong that it lw never 
heon Lroen, ao Hexible that it hae never been oppredive, eo eeaied that 
at the ete of neatly a httodind year it shows no evidence of docay.”” 
He thiteht be might be pardoned! if he resuested that, in joking up 
the Tet of prodocte of the beautiful Piedinont platean, account might be 
inken of thé muany (hivbrtisthe men to wrLiviia it due given birth. 
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FAMOUS FRY LIMITED 


i TRH ONLY SOLID FRSTINCLED THAIN, (MLECTHIC-LIGHTED, SPrRAS-WMATHEL, 
WITH THROUGH DINING CA, 
BUT Wek 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON 





Atty 
CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, AND THE WEST, 


OBSERVATION CAR ATTACHED: 
H. W. PULLER, General Passenger Agetit, Wasnivaten, 1), C. 


EUGENE FIELD MEMORIAL FUND. 


A beautiful souvenir voliume, containing some of the Inte lamented 

















stithor’s choicest poems, with a fine portrait and many exquisite Mustrations, 


will be Seht to every contributor of One Dollar (with ten cents added for 





postare ) tothe Field Memorial Fund. 

The publishers of Mr. Field's works have generously waived their copy- 
right i the poems selected, thirty artists of the very highest talent have 
contributed the itluetrations, and admirers of the gentle poet all over the 
country are uniting in doing honor te his memory, 

The proceeds will be divided equally between Mr. Field's family and the 
fut for the erection of a miotument. 

The movement hus the watt and generous support of the profession of 
which Mr. Field was so distinguished on ornament, and THR NATIONAL 
SHOORAPHIC MAGAZINE offers it own sincere Uilate ta the exceeding 
worthiness of the object and the peculiar appropriateness of the means by 
which it is sought to be attained. 

Send One Dollar and Ten Cents to Henry W. Tiernan and Albert [. 


Swiit, Secretaries Field Memorial Fund, t80 Monroe Street, Chicago, Tit, 
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ARIZONA FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 


= 
Heretofore most people iv their busy lives have thought 
Mexico ony piethe great storehouse where 


of Arizona and New : 
dare Nature in coquettich moot hid her treasures tia the for- 
tidahle mountain ranges, ft ia true that Humbeldt eulil of this 
teqion. tat it vin the richest in minerals of any section of the 
Blobe; bit while its mountains are filled with veins af poli, 

silver, iron and coal, ite valleys are as inviting to the agricul: 

Urist many part Of tie United States, while ite climate Is in’ 
thay fempre ch To the sportsman it ise most enchant 
ing region, Matiyof the matiutain valleys are of oxceptional 

beauty ; their broad streams are filled with trout { deer grise in 
them quiet Hogan atl yume binds are ntmeroma: aq, Uaecir 

mountain sides one ning chase bear, or be chase) by bruin to 

his heart's content. Society in all of this region ia a4 well organ- 
ean inyehere else. The tourist vid the Sunset Route of the 
other way, and the traveler ie attracted by the Hany conven- 
iences of this mela) emtrice, sumptuous trains and fast time. 

For additional information call or write to 5S, F, A. Momse, G, 

1 A., fouwthers Paciic Company, New Orleans, La. 
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will try to make it worth ° 
*| your while to do so. ) 
: There are many side trips ‘eat 
‘=| can be made, and it is a splendid 
place to spend a vacation. 
Season, June Ist—Oct. |st. 
CHAS. 5S. FEE, 


Gen. Paw Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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™ Mutual Life Insurance Company 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


# The Largest and Best Life Insurance Company in the World, « 
Assets over $220,000,000. 


The Mutual Life has Paid since Organization .... 
- + » « « « « « Over $388,440,897 to Policy-holders. 


The New Instalment Policy issued by this Company 
is admirably adapted to the wants of the Insuring Public. 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY IS ISSUED BY 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
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New York, Boston, Providence, Worcester and all New England, 
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Steamers “ Connecticut and * Massachusetts" leave New Prer 46, 
North River, foot of Canal Street, daily except Sunday, at 5.30 -p. m 

Returning, Train leaves Park Square Station, Boston, at 6.30 p, m., 
Worcester at 6.15 p. mi, comtiecting with steamer leaving Providence al 
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-: STONINGTON LINE: : 
— BETWEEN — 
NEW YORK, NARRAGANSETT PIER AND WATCH HILL. 
From New York, at 6.00 p. m., daily exotpt Sunday. 
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OMAHA, or SIDUX CITY. 
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The Chicago, | 





ilwauke and. 
e—s—e St. Paul Railway Co. | 


OWNS AND OPERATES 6,169 MILES OF ROAD. 





7 ede este sdesente ate sthade teat apeage eenteafeaeabectneteatateateatatat tated! 
ib aoerasis its own Sleeping Cars and 

Dining Cars. 

It traverses the best portions of the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, | 
South and North Dakota. 

Its Sleeping and Dining Car service 1s 
first-class in every respect 

It runs vestibuled, steam-heated and 
electric-lighted trains. 

It has the absolute block system. 

It uses all modern appliances for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons, 

Its train employes are civil and 
obliging. 

It tries to give each passenger “value 
received "’ for his money, and 

Its General Passenger Agent asks 
every man, woman and child to buy | 
tickets over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway—tor itis A Great 
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For Maps and Time Tables and any desired information, free of cost, 


Address— a 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il, | 
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will contain an care article on. the 


RECENT EARTHQUAKE WAVE ) 
ON THE GOAST OF JAPAN, 


By MISS ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, 
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= who was nenr the scene of the catastrophe at the timé of tte 


occ Prence ; 
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a SPANISH TOPOGRAPHIC TERMS: THEIR 
FULLNESS AND PRECISION 


(As illustrated in Arid’ Americi), 


Ry PROFESSOR ROBERT T. HILL, 
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RIVER AND FLOOD SYSTEM 


By PROFESSOR WILLIS L. MOORE, 
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